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III. — On the Plurality of the Races of Man. By J. Crawftjrd, 

Esq., F.R.S. 

[Read Jan. 22nd, 1867.] 

It has been long a popular belief among the nations of Europe, 
but chiefly confined to them, that all the diverse races of man 
are sprung from a single family, and that wide differences in 
complexion, features, bodily form, and intellectual endowments 
which now exist, are but varieties, the result of long time and 
the operation of climate and localities. I believe this view 
to be contrary to nature, to be unsupported by historical facts, 
and to be against all probability, and of this view I propose 
to attempt a refutation in the present paper. 

What the races of man now are they have been from the 
earliest dawn of authentic history. The representations of 
Egyptians and Negroes on the monuments of Egypt, estimated 
to be 4,000 and 5,000 years old, differ in no appreciable degree 
from the Egyptians and Negroes of the present day. The 
skeleton of an Egyptian mummy does not differ from that of 
a modern Egyptian skeleton, nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that it was differently covered with flesh. The skeletons 
of Swiss and Belgians, as found in lake pile-dwellings and 
caves which may be as old as the monuments of Egypt, 
although those of arrant savages, are pronounced to be iden- 
tical with those of the civilised inhabitants of Switzerland and 
Belgium of the present day. Neither our knowledge nor ex- 
perience points at any possible means by which the variety 
which now characterises the races of man could have been 
brought about. 

The union of any two opposite races of man is followed by an 
offspring partaking equally of the characteristics of both parties, 
just as would be the case with any two closely-allied individuals 
of the lower animals of the same genus or family. A human 
albino is abnormal only in wanting the colouring matter in the 
skin and the other integuments. This accidental exception dif- 
fers in no respect from other individuals of the race he belongs 
to : the African, the European, the Hindu, the Burmese, the 
American, and the Malay albino, are, with the exception of the 
colouring matter of the integuments, the same as the races they 
respectively belong to. There is here certainly a disposition to 
inherit the absence of the colouring matter, as there is of other 
abnormal defects. But the offspring, for example, of a true 
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Negro and an albino Negro will not, as would be the case were 
the parents of different races, be a progeny partaking of the 
characters of the parents in nearly an equal degree, but either 
a black or an albino African. The offspring of two albinos of 
opposite races may possibly be an albino, but, whether so or 
not, will partake equally of all the other characters of the two 
parents. The albino, therefore, as an argument to account for 
the existing variety in the races of man, is of no value whatever, 
and one only wonders why it should ever have been adduced 
with this view, for it is obviously no more to the purpose, than 
supposing the existence of a race of man, deaf and dumb, or a 
race with hare lips, or one with supplemental fingers and toes. 

If the races of man as they now exist are mere varieties of a 
one primeval stock, their dispersion and the changes they 
have undergone must have taken place before there was any 
party to record it, that is, in the rude and savage state of man, 
or in that feeble condition when distant migration was an im- 
possibility. Even when men through increased knowledge 
and progress in the arts have acquired considerable power, 
there is usually no disposition to distant migration. Thus, 
the Jews of the Pentateuch knew no nation but their nearest 
neighbours, the Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Ethiopians, and 
the Chaldeans, and, if the manners of some of these had not been 
nomadic or wandering, they would not have known even so 
many. In time their acquaintance was extended to Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and this in no case as the result 
of peaceful migration, but always through the invasion of con- 
querors. The knowledge which the early Greeks and Romans 
had of foreign nations was equally limited, and at the highest 
limit of their power their knowledge of the eastern nations 
extended only to a partial acquaintance with the Hindus, while 
to the west it reached no farther than Spain and Britain. 
The Europe of the civilised Greeks and Romans did not in- 
clude Scandinavia, or Poland, or Russia, and was but a frag- 
ment of actual Europe. Their Africa embraced only a narrow 
strip of land along the shores of the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
with the valley of the Nile. Their Asia excluded every conti- 
nental region lying east of Hindustan, and every island from 
Sumatra to the Japanese Archipelago. 

The knowledge which the Greeks and Romans possessed of 
foreign countries and nations was almost wholly the result of 
conquest ; and, indeed, any other means of extending geogra- 
phical knowledge than sheer force could not have existed 
until the discoveries of the last four centuries had been made. 
With our present means we have gone on discovering one 
country after another, and such countries often inhabited by 
races of man before unknown. 
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If, then, the most civilised, potent, and enterprising na- 
tions of antiquity had power to acquire but a partial know- 
ledge of the earth and its inhabitants, how can we for a 
moment imagine, that feeble savages should be able to sur- 
mount far greater difficulties than they did ? for the theory 
supposes these rude and helpless men to have peopled nearly 
the whole earth ; as, with very slender exceptions, every corner 
of it capable of sustaining human life has been found inha- 
bited by one race of man or another. We may safely con- 
clude, then, that when the earth assumed its present form, 
species of man were distributed over its surface in the same 
manner as species of the lower animals and of plants. The 
spread or dispersion of man according to the popular theory 
would have amounted to nothing less than a miracle, but a 
miracle is a cause inadmissible in science, or at least ought to 
be restricted to the one great and for ever inscrutable secret, 
the Creation itself. 

A main argument in favour of the supposed unity of all the 
races of man, or of their derivation from a single stock or family, 
is derived from the fancied sterility of the offspring of different 
species of the lower animals, for they too, like man, are sup- 
posed by the popular theory to be derived from a single stock. 
All the races of man, however differing in complexion, features, 
stature, or mental endowment, agree in the period of gestation, 
of puberty, of adolescence, in longevity, and in the manner of 
nutrition. The union of any two results in an indefinitely fer- 
tile offspring, and from this fact is deduced the conclusion that 
all the races of man consist of a single species. I am satisfied, 
however, that the pure unmixed races of man are wholly dis- 
tinct species of one genus, and that all the lower animals which 
unite to this production of a fertile offspring are also distinct 
species of different genera, and that wherever with the latter 
the relation is as close as with the races of man, the result of 
a union between any two of them will be a fertile offspring. 
The offspring of the horse and ass, or common mule, so often 
quoted, is a sterile hybrid, but it is not a case in point, for the 
parents are not here closely allied species, but species of two 
different genera of the same natural family. The offspring of 
the ass and zebra might probably be found a fertile hybrid, 
although the fact has not been tested by experience. The 
progeny of the common fowl and the common pheasant is a 
sterile hybrid, the birds, in this case, belonging to two distinct 
genera of the same natural family. 

In the island of Java exist two distinct species of gallus, 
the Banghiva, from which proceeds our common poultry ; 
and the Gallus varius, a beautiful bird with greenish plumage. 
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In confinement the two birds will breed, but the cross is a 
mule. This is a beautiful bird kept for ornament in the poultry 
yards of the Javanese princes, and renowned in Javanese 
poetry under the name of the pakiser. The sterility of the 
cross, in this case, may give rise to a suspicion that the two 
birds, although represented as of the same genus, really belong 
to two distinct genera. At all events, the fact implies that 
their habits are remote from each other. 

It appears to me a fact admitting of satisfactory proof, that 
whenever any two species of the lower animals are as closely 
allied as are the different races of man, theirunionwill be followed 
by a fertile offspring. Instead of the lower animals having a 
single origin, we must suppose them to have many, for otherwise 
their dissemination would, in most cases, be a geographical 
impossibility. In the early, and therefore rude and feeble, state 
of man, there existed no possible means of communication be- 
tween one remote region of the earth and another. The Old and 
New World had but one domestic animal in common, the dog, 
and such also was the case between the rest of the world and 
the continent of Australia. If man could not carry himself to 
America or Australia, still less could he have been able to 
convey the dog, and certainly the dog could not go by itself. 
This is still more applicable to the larger domestic animals. 

Several of the wild sources of the domestic animals have dis- 
appeared, as that of the horse, the camel, and the sheep : 
others, however, still exist. There is at least one wild dog in 
India, and another far away in Australia, seemingly as different 
as are the different species of wolves, foxes, or jackals. They 
breed, however, freely and indefinitely with any ordinary do- 
mestic dog. In the wild state the different species of animals 
of the same genus, however closely allied, never intermix, but 
they seem to do so freely when under the control of man. The 
llama and alpaca of Peru inhabiting the same mountains never 
intermix, but do so freely in the domestic state, the offspring 
being as fertile as the parents. There exist in India and the 
Indian Archipelago at least four wholly distinct species of 
wild oxen, namely, the gaur of Central India, the yak of Tibet, 
the gayal of Eastern Bengal and Asam, and the banteng of 
Burmah, of the Malay Peninsula, of Java, and of Borneo. 
The three last mix freely with the common cattle of the coun- 
try, the crosses being as fertile as the parents. It is not so 
with the buffalo, which also exists in the wild state in Bengal. 
In the domestic state it pastures in the same fields with the 
common oxen, but no more commixes with them than does 
either with horses or asses. It is, in fact, an animal very dif- 
ferent in form, in habits, and in constitution from the ox, and 
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simply belongs only to the same natural family, as the ass does 
to the same family as the horse. The sheep and goat are 
examples to the same effect. They belong to the same family, 
and like the horse and ass belong to different genera too remote 
from each other for the production even of a sterile offspring. 

One fact deserves notice for its singularity, namely, that 
whether in the wild or tame state no sexual intercourse is ever 
known to take place between any two species of the numerous 
family of the apes, that which is supposed to bear the closest 
resemblance of all others to man. Mr. Bates, in his instructive 
account of the valley of the Amazon, tells us of two distinct 
species of monkeys in form and size entirely alike, both having 
the same peculiar red face, the only difference between them 
being that one has some white spots which the other wants. 
Their habitats are within fifty miles of each other, but no union 
takes place between them. 

The great difference which is found to exist in the size, 
form, and colours of the greater number of our domestic ani- 
mals has, most probably, arisen chiefly from each kind being 
derived not from one, but from several wild original species, 
so closely allied as to admit of their pairing under man's control, 
although never doing so in their native state. This view seems 
the more likely when we find that several of them that are 
ascertained to have proceeded from a single wild species, either 
do not sport at all, or but in a very small degree. The wild 
ass of the desert differs but little from the ass represented on 
the paintings of the tombs of Egypt probably some 4,000 years 
old, or from the ass of the same country of the present day. 
Even the ass of Europe, of India, and of Northern China, does 
not materially differ from the wild ass. The Arabian and the 
Bactrian camel, probably derived from two distinct wild species, 
are from generation to generation the same, differing only in 
the greater or less quantity of their fur, according to the climate 
of the countries in which they happen to be naturalised. That 
they are not varieties of a single stock seems sufficiently proved 
by the Arabian camel having always one hump, and the Bac- 
trian as invariably two. 

The Asiatic elephant is domesticated and bred in the country 
of the Birmese, Siamese, and Anamese, like any other domes- 
ticated cattle ; but in this state does not sport at all, and is 
not to be distinguished from the wild elephant, for here there 
is unquestionably but one species. The reindeer derived from 
a single wild species has been domesticated for many ages, 
but is the same in the domestic and wild state. The domes- 
ticated buffalo, or Bos bubalus of naturalists, is derived from a 
single wild species/and the only variety with it is from black (its 
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natural colour) to white, that is, by the presence or absence of the 
colouring matter of the skin and hair, the white being a mere 
albino, in this animal of frequent occurrence. The domestic 
swan comes from a single wild species, and does not sport at all. 
The peacock is also derived from a single species, and sports 
only to an occasional white, the spots of the wild bird being, 
however, still distinguishable in a strong light. The numida 
or gallini is derived from two wild species, closely resem- 
bling each other, and sports but in a very trifling degree. 
The domestic goose of Europe is derived from two different 
wild species, not materially differing from each other, and in 
so far as colour is concerned it sports only from grey to white, 
the female being almost always of the first and the male of the 
last colour. The turkey is derived from a single species, a 
native of Mexico, and sports only into two colours, a dirty 
white and a black of metallic lustre, probably the primitive 
colour. The rabbit is believed to be derived from a single 
wild species, and from its primitive colour of grey sports only 
into black or white. 

The domestic duck of Europe is generally supposed to be 
derived from the wild mallard, and the great extent to which 
it sports is usually thought to be the sole result of domestica- 
tion ; but as there are several species of wild duck amenable to 
domestication, the great probability is that several wild species 
contribute by their union to the great variety of the domestic 
duck. The wild mallard, preserved in ponds and aviaries for 
generations, is ascertained to undergo no change of form or 
plumage. The domestic duck of China differs widely from 
that of Europe. Instead of sporting like the latter, it is of 
one invariable dirty brown colour, and has the erect gait of a 
penguin. The Chinese goose, the Anas cygnoides of natural- 
ists, is a wholly distinct species from the domestic geese of 
Europe, but pairs readily with them, and the offspring is 
fertile. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is more difficulty 
in accounting for the extraordinary degree to which variety is 
found, whether as to size, plumage, or character, in the com- 
mon fowl, if, as is generally believed, all the varieties come 
from a single wild species. This, however, may not be the 
case. The bird is found in the wild state in every country of 
Asia and its islands, from Hindustan to Japan, both inclusive, 
and in the first of these, the supposed parent country of the 
poultry of Europe, there exist, at least, two closely allied 
wild species. 

In this country two species of pheasant have been natu- 
ralised ; the one a native of Eastern Europe and Western Asia, 
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and the other of Northern China, the last being distinguished 
from the first by a somewhat smaller size and the possession 
of a white collar round the neck. Notwithstanding the remote- 
ness of the countries from which they derive their origin, the 
two species breed freely, inter se, and their progeny is inde- 
finitely fertile. Among the water fowl kept in our ponds, 
each species keeps apart and breeds, but after an experience 
of several generations, no sporting in size, form, or colour, is 
observed to have taken place in any of the species. 

With many of the domestic animals, however, variety in 
size, form, and colour, is almost endless. The dog, the hog, 
the horse, and the ox are striking examples. Considering 
their wide dissemination, and their widely different character 
in different countries, the great probability is that they have 
sprung, not from one, but from many wild species, so closely 
allied as to be capable of breeding freely under human control. 
Without such a supposition, it is difficult to imagine how 
animals so widely different in size, form, colour, and cha- 
racters, could have sprung from one source. No skill in breed- 
ing could convert a spaniel into a mastiff, or a Shetland pony 
into an English dray-horse, or the converse of these, not to 
say that in the early, and therefore, rude state of society in 
which animals were first reclaimed, no skill or care in breeding 
is ever bestowed, the animals being left to multiply without 
interference or direction. In the few cases in which the do- 
mestic animals are traceable to their wild sources, we find the 
latter to be, to all appearance, distinct species. The wild dog 
of Australia is a very different animal from that of India. The 
wild oxen of India differ from those of the Burmese and 
Malayan countries, and all these differ from the urus, the sup- 
posed original of the oxen of Europe. When, therefore, we 
consider the countless variety which exists in the dogs, hogs, 
oxen, and horses of the Old World, from Spain and Britain to 
China and Japan, and the total impossibility of any such com- 
munication taking place in rude times between countries so 
remote and so utterly unknown to each other as would admit 
of the domestic animals being transmitted from one to the 
other, we must, I think, come to the conclusion that in many 
cases they must have sprung from different and distinct wild 
species. 

Independent, however, of variety proceeding from the cross- 
ing of closely allied species, there is evidently a special dispo- 
sition to sport into varieties in some of our domestic animals, 
while in others there is very little or even none at all. It is 
probably with domesticated animals as with cultivated plants, 
some of which do not sport at all while others do so inter- 
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minably. The common fowl may, perhaps, come under this 
head, but the most remarkable example is afforded by the 
almost countless family of pigeons, which, from the size of a 
thrush to near that of a turkey, are found from the equator to 
the utmost limit of the temperate zone. In this vast multi- 
tude there is but a single species that admits of being domes- 
ticated, — the common blue rock pigeon, from which proceed 
the endless variety of this bird. 

The ox, the horse, the ass, and the hog did not exist in 
America and its islands, in Australia, in New Zealand, or in the 
great group of the Philippines, either in the wild or domestic 
state, and their introduction into these regions is a matter of 
modern authentic history. The researches of the indefatigable 
and skilful naturalists who have examined the relics found in 
the pile villages of the Swiss lakes, would seem to prove that 
several distinct species of the ox, the sheep, and the hog had 
been domesticated by their builders. In no single case can 
we trace the first domestication of any animal whatsoever. 
The first domestication of animals was effected by men in 
various and independent localities when just emerging from 
the savage state, and is one of the events which carry us 
furthest back in the antiquity of man. The dog, the llama, 
and the turkey, had immemoriably been domesticated in Ame- 
rica when it was discovered, and even the savages of Aus- 
tralia, when first seen, had occasionally domesticated the dog, 
the only animal of that continent amenable to domestication. 

With respect to animals not amenable to domestication, it 
cannot, I imagine, be doubted, that closely allied species, 
although never intermixing in the state of nature, might, were 
the experiment tried, under man's dominion, pair and multiply 
to the production of fertile hybrids. This would most pro- 
bably happen with the different species respectively of the fox, 
of the jackall, of the wolf, and even with some species of tbe 
bear. 

But the varieties which take place in the lower animals in 
the state of domestication, bear no true analogy to the differ- 
ences which obtain in the races of man. With slight modifi- 
cations of form, stature, and complexion, the offspring of 
European parents is an European, of Arabian an Arab, of 
Hindus a Hindu, of Chinese a Chinese, of Negroes a Negro, of 
Malays a Malay. The result of the union of any two of the 
races of man is a being partaking equally of the properties of 
the two parents, similar in all respects, fertility excepted, to 
the offspring of two remotely allied species of the lower ani- 
mals, of the same natural family, as in the examples of the 
mules between the horse and ass, between the horse and 
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zebra, or between the common fowl and common pheasant. 
Not so with, the closely allied species of the lower animals in 
the condition of domesticity. A black horse and white mare 
will not necessarily beget a grey foal, for the foal may be of any 
of the usual colours of the horse. A black ram and a white 
ewe will certainly not have a gray lamb, but either a black or 
a white one. Among the domestic animals there is, however, 
a strong determination in the offspring to follow the form and 
colour of the parents. By excluding the males of other 
colours, you may have a herd of oxen all black or all white : 
by the destruction of male white rams, you will get in time a 
flock of black sheep, sometimes seen in Italy, although the 
opposite practice is found the more advantageous to the breeder. 

The conclusion which I am endeavouring to establish, namely, 
that many of our domestic animals have had more origins than 
one, seems to be corroborated by the fact that in countries in 
which their wild originals do not exist, and which are so remote 
from countries possessing them in the domestic state, they 
have been introduced only in comparatively recent and historic 
times, that is, after man had acquired the power to convey them. 
America with its islands, Australia, and New Zealand have been 
already mentioned as examples. But besides these, the great 
group of the Philippine Archipelago, the largest island of which 
is near twice the size of Ireland, had neither the ox, the horse, 
nor the buffalo, until introduced by its Spanish conquerors. All 
these animals, either in the wild or domestic state, had existed 
immemorially in the principal islands of the neighbouring Ma- 
layan Archipelago, as certified by their invariable native names; 
but the power to convey them even to the neighbouring Philip- 
pines, which had received from it rice and the sugar-cane, was 
wanting, and it remained for an European power of the six- 
teenth century to perform the comparatively easy achievement. 
It is only in our own times that the horse, the ox, the sheep, 
and the goat, have been introduced by the Anglo-Saxons into 
Australia, New Zealand, and the tropical islands of the Pacific. 
The Indian buffalo was wholly unknown to the Greeks and 
Eomans of antiquity, indeed even to Persians and Assyrians, 
and reached Western Asia and Eastern Europe only through 
the wide-spread conquests of the Arabs. The Japan Archi- 
pelago possesses the dog, the hog wild and domestic, the 
horse, the latter, according to native statements, in the wild 
state, but the elephant, the sheep, the goat, and the ass, are un- 
known to it in the wild state, and have not yet reached it even 
in the domestic. 

In order to furnish an argument for the supposed falling-off 
of man from one perfect primordial type, the theory of the 
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celebrated Blumenbach imagines all the domestic animals to 
be degenerate wild ones ; but for such a fancy there seems to 
be no real foundation, to judge from the few cases in which do- 
mesticated animals can be traced with tolerable certainty to 
their wild originals. The tame ox does not suffer in a compa- 
rison with the urus and wild oxen of India. It is only less 
fleet, because speed is not necessary to it. The domestic ass, 
when its breeding is attended to, is a much superior animal to 
the wild one. Our common poultry want the power of flight, 
which is not necessary to them, but they gain greatly in size. 
The domestic goose and duck are larger than their wild ori- 
ginals, and the cock is a larger and handsomer bird than the 
same bird in the jungles of India. The domestic pigeon is 
larger than the blue rock pigeon, and even equally swift of 
flight. The peacock is the same in an European poultry-yard 
as in an Indian forest. The mastiff, the greyhound, the pointer, 
and the shepherd's dog, are surely not degenerations from the 
wild dog of India or the dingo of Australia. 

But it is the domestic hog to which Blumenbach especially 
refers as the most signal example of what he is pleased to call 
degeneration, and he gives it this preference, because, accord- 
ing to him, all the domestic hogs in the world have their source 
in the wild boar of Europe, and because the hog has been more 
subjected to the influences of climate and food than any other 
domesticated animals. The assumed facts, however, are either 
unproven or erroneous. It is not proved, nor is it likely to 
be true, that all the domestic hogs from Spain and Britain to 
China and Japan are derived from the wild boar of Europe, for 
within the wide geographical limits referred to there exist wild 
hogs of several species. As to the influence of climate, the 
horse equals the hog, and the dog far exceeds it, for it is not 
only found under the Equator, but far within the Polar Circle, 
where the hog is never seen. Even in the matter of food the 
dog is as omnivorous and indiscriminate as the hog itself. 

If the facts stated in the course of this paper be reliable, the 
arguments for the unity of man, are fallacious, and the conclu- 
sion we must come to is that the different races of man are 
really as distinct species as are any of the closely allied species 
of the lower animals — that man, in short, like the lower ani- 
mals, consists of a genus comprising many species, due allow- 
ance made for the inexpressible disparity which exists between 
him and the most highly organised of the lower animals. 



